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Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Several attempts were made to
recapture it, and in 1779 it was subjected to a great siege
which lasted for four years, but all assaults were heroically
withstood by the garrison under Lord Heathfidd with the
help of the Fleet, which finally, under Lord Howe, won a
great victory at sea and raised the siege in 1783. Since then
the Rock has been left unmolested.
England's title to Gibraltar, however, rests upon a better
basis tbRti capture in war, apart from uninterrupted occupa-
tion for well .over two centuries; for by the Treaty of
Versailles in 1783, renewing the Treaty of Utrecht, Gib-
raltar was confirmed to' us by Spain, in return for which
we handed over Florida (now part of the United States)
and Minorca, still in Spanish possession. To-day there are
comparatively few Spanish subjects in British territory, the
bulk of the restricted civil population of normally less than
twenty thousand being Maltese, Genoese and others born
on the Rock. Many workers in Gibraltar live in the Spanish
town of La Linea across the boundary.
Being primarily a fortress and naval station rather than.
a Colony, the Governor of Gibraltar is the General com-
manding the garrison. He is aided by an Executive Council
of four official and three unofficial members, but in this case
there is no legislative council, power of legislation being
vested in the Governor under Letters Patent. The town's
affairs are, however, in the hands of a now elected City
Council. The climate is quite healthy. Gibraltar is a popular
tourist and trading centre, being virtually a free port. The
revenue is derived from import duties, Crown estate rents,
licence fees and port dues. Education is compulsory. The
town is modern, and has some fine buildings and gardens
and numerous shops. The water-supply is largely dependent
upon the rains and is stored in underground tanks hewn
out of the solid rock.